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of the migration. Behind them was a father-hind submerged by a brutal invasion, a homo destroyed and all the ties of work and custom violently broken. Before them was an unknown land of alien speech, strange habits and heretical religion, and the fate of the exile. The journey to Folkestone through Ostend had often been a pilgrimage of perils and hardships. The terror of a I Jen mm pursuit followed them, and rumour had sometimes lashed their fears into panic. It. was the fate of thousands to pass through Ostend after all its normal life hud collapsed. The shutters woro up in the shops, the hotels abandoned, and even when they had money in their pockets there was neither food nor rest to be had. They waited with their bundles on the quays through a night- or a day, until at last a boat bore thorn to safety. They landed in the last extremity of mental depression and physical exhaustion. Babies woro born during the flight. Some families had brought with them an aged and almost bedridden grandparent. Tho children, who began noon after their arrival in Klngland to regard their experiences as an exciting ami delightful adventure, were at thiB stage perhaps the worst sufferers of all.
Tho problem of doaling even with a few families who reached a foreign country in this state would not have boon easy. It was the magnitude of this migration which put tho goodwill and organisation of I-Cnglish hospitality to tho severest tost, Tho first comers woro chiefly people who paid their own way, and landed with enough money to provide for themselves for at least a few days or weeks. Tho destitute began to arrive boforo tho end of August, and through tho first fortnight of September they reached London at tho rato of nearly 500 persons daily, Tho fall of Antwerp turned tho Htre.un to a flood. One steamer alone carried over 2,000 refugees* Jn one* day as many OH 11,000 Belgians reached Folkestone harbour* though tho number which could bo landed was much smaller. Ln the week which followed the fall of Ostond no fewer than 26,000 Belgians arrived in Folkestone, among thorn great numbers of wounded soldiers. By the end of November, 45,000 destitute refugees had been received. Over 12,00ft came in December, and then month by month the totals gradually dwindled, till they fell in April to the manageable number of 4,642. The later arrivals all came from Holland, and the migration, which fell in the summer of 1915 to about 2,000 per month, was
carefully controlled, and was confined to competent workmen who were certain to find employment.
The figures can be given with an approach to accuracy. Since registration was made compulsory for all Belgians, and the work undertaken by the police, a detailed census was prepared by the Registrar-General's department at Somerset House. The stacks of shelves were gradually filled up with a skilfully devised card-index, on which were shown the name, age, and sex of every Belgian who had reached England, his home in his own country, his occupation, and his new address* Another card-index, grouped first by police-areas in England and then by occupations, classified according to trade and profession tho Belgians who were to be found in any given district. The double register served several important purposes. It supplied reliable statistical material for the use of the Local Government Board, the department which controlled the whole formidable problem. It assisted the Labour Exchanges in finding employment for the refugees. It was used to enable the Belgian Government to enforce the obligation of military service on tho unmarried mon between tho ages of 18 and 25. It was, finally, placed at tho disposal of refugees who were searching for lost friends or missing relatives. As many as 20,000 letters of enquiry woro received in one crowded day when this inestimable facility was first placed at tho dtapoHal of the refugees, and in one week as many as 4,000 searches were undertaken.
The totals which emerged from the register at Somerset House were sufficiently impressive. The number of fugitives who had arrived from Belgium up to the beginning of June, 1915, was approximately 265,000. Of those 205,000 were represented by the cards of resident refugees. The wounded soldiers numbered another 40,000, of whom 18,000 were in this country then; the remainder had returned to the front. Adding another 10 per cent, to cover the Inevitable gaps in the register, the total of about 265,000 arrivals was reached. Of these some 15,000 were not Belgian subjects; they were mainly Bussian Jews engaged in the diamond-cutting industry of Antwerp. Of these over 6,000 wore cared for entirely at its own cost by the Jewish community of London. A further deduction must be made for 10,000 refugees, chiefly men, who were known to have returned to Belgium, mainly as